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ABSTRACT • , 

Future changes ^in the charac;teri sties of student 
populations, and the institutions of higher education which they 
attend, is becoming a concern of student affairs administrators. 
ABong the areas in which future deVelopient could have an lipact on 
student affairs programs are: (1) changes in the national birthrate 
and subsequent fall in college eiirollient; (2) events in , the 
coMunity outside higher education institutions that aay change both 
the political and financial support that colleges and universities 
have previously received; aad (3) events within institutions of 
higher education^ Exanples of ^such events are the growth of 
nontraditional educational mechajiisis, the narked increase in tiie 
proportion of females in undergraduate enrollient and the increased 
need and iiportance of retention programs. If student affairs ' 
programs are to remain relevant, administrators must anticipate and 
plan for these developments and the changes in student needs and 
concerns in the next 20 years. (PK) 
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* Th« ffituM _(ato*«*M^ It isjorpated and d«velop«#y \ 

In th« ptwwit •hA««r past. Future h»pKpnlji«a aa» *ll rooted in th« \ 
ixrvaeni and, in »oi^^V««« ♦ *otion8 nhiob have alrtfdy I 

6o<nirrad.^ Conaequei^y no oia ^^a^^^ Tall o= * reaident prophet. \ 

ib aoQiu^tely pro4eft'>u1g^r*>^^ pa?»aetera of tttl| future are . 

MBi^ntlally p^edio^bW/ ( ^ . ' • * . 

The problemJ'J^ one. -Which ia partipularly applicable to. "trident 
affaire, ia that we do nif^dte the tiM to ua^ tl^ knowi data and methoda 
Of forecaating to pro Ject^oua? future environaeni^a. Periiapa even nore: disr' 

,hea¥±eidn« ia «ie fact l^t qkte of ten when dia^inct; trenda= or develop- 
■enta are discovered, there ia lit*le^r no attention ejiv^ *© th*r-and 

4 they are quickly ignored. Thia eituation ii np lofnger tolerable for hij^ier 
education in ^general an^ for atudent affaire to- i>articulM. ^ If the present 
tzende continue and If certain develoiments;jbecon(e general practice , ; ' 
Btudent affaire as we know^itjfill not exj.?t 4ix^entjr yeari, a r^ther^ 
Looking but inevitable oohclueion If we ali^ontinue .tc ^til to/Vl«to for 
the future. If we in atudent affaire wiah to auryiyf as a jjrof eaalo];!^,, we 
■uet all become futurieta. We nmat learn thoae ««te:ti^ers of the. future 
which cannot be changed and thoae >diioh can somehow be altered. We have 
truly been a reactive prpfeeBion* We muat become proactive. We must 
learn to anticipate and control our envlronmenta. If we cannpt, we are 
doomed to become aztinot I Hot inmediately ^ . . not spectacularly . . . 
but Juat aa aure aa other elements within hi^er education and eociety at 
large have diaappeared when they have loet their effectiveneas or hav«| 
been rpndered^meceaaary by techitological innovations or changea in the 
neede of eociety, we will alao disappear as a functional elemenli. True, 
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»*peot8 of our profewion may remain, but their foni and substance^ 
^rtli be eo altered that ^ey will liot be recognisable as having any 
relatiohahip to the profeesion as W hw practice it. Change and the 
•rir-lncreasing pace of^'changp will be especially cruel to a profession, 
wfaloh i. suppoaed to be sensitive to develqimentB within the student 
population, flow often In^the papt have we fallen from graie because we 
did not anticipate changes in atudent needs and concems? More ImpoA 
^"Cmtly, how long in the future will be be able to con^e if we d<Uot v. 
anticipate, prepare and pla^ for BU«i changes?^ Not long, I a88X|^ youl ^ 
Already, msay of the tniditional functloxMi of the student "affairs office 
•re being usurped' by other ofCio^s, ma^a, and regulatory ^ies ^ch^ 
\^ perfonn those functions moire efficiently and effectively because they 
wre future^oriented and have no Vested Interest lai ooo'^QSlg past pro- 
grams, procedures and structures. Ve too must le^n to adapts to be 
if,Lre-j>riented. If there is a role for student affairs^in the next 
^ twenty years, it will be a futurist role. . / j 

I firmly believe thil if wTbegin to an fie the future, we ^ 
, may' have 4 future. Hot occasiciial kve^or ten-year plans, but cpnsistent,- 
thorough ttxticipation of the changes, trends^and develoinents which will 
effect hifiher education in general and student affkirs in particular. 
What we need to do ir to develop new approaches, new progtams, based on 
the realiUes oi the future and nit on^V"^ W ^* 
• cannot merely alter our tedhniques Wexp^tft to >e credible and viable 

in th^ year 1990. wrmuat reconceptualize our approach to student: aff|dr8. 
^ Ve^mit recoils that the*eed for W of^'^^^ that we^tradi^ion^: 
.ally p«foi»ed' h*| beeii irrevijckbly^^^ xwllified by circumstances, 
'■^totally beyopdoiico^troLto^ tec^qjxe^ for provlSng such. 

' ■ ■ •.■^i ■ ■■■ '^-^ •. I 
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8arrice0 have, in auqr Instances , been rendered obsolete by managefial 
and technological de^eloinents. The key , to futiire siurviTal is to incor^ 
porate those oMnaeerlal and technological developments into our o^rations. 
We must leazn tp use the tools available to establish new roles for our^ 
selves within the Institutional structurl. We must learn how to demon- 
■tratpr that what we do is cost effective. We must leaxn to demonstrate 
that what we do has a utilitarian purpoee and we mdit le^at^^ to Justify 
ourselves on/ the basis of, objective evaluation. We must learn to demon- 
etritte accoiintability for our funds, staffs and ;programs , not because we 
are req^red tq. do ep, but tolid^onstrate that we are a valid and essential ^ 
element of the toEiiversity system. . ^ 

If the role of the faculty ia teaching and the rble of the stu- 
dent is learning, it is truly the role of the admJ^stration end, pairticur- 
larly, student affairs administrators to antibipate, plan and |(repare^for ' 
the i\iture. Mo other ^ejjnent of ^^^^ educationT is r^8poneil|Leyfbr0to 
element so crucial to the survival of the** insil^^tft^n j^^in^ artudent aXfairi|. 
That element is, of couri{e, students. If ve falter in our efforts to 
adequately provide for a continuation of this element at -the in^tituti^% 
ve will fade from the institutional scene. I not speakin^f of ^tihe ' 
tradition^ control, organisation, and recruitment of students. I/am 
apeaklng of those factors ^cl^ will have an impact on the next twenty 
years. 1 am sp^^ikinff of the recruitment and support of non-troditional 
students, the retention of stuidents once they are recruited, and the pre- 
sentation of programs y/hlch will r^tiefy the needs of the student as a 
consumer of hi^^e^ educatio|^.^^ 

Ah, all very int easting, you say! k You've heard this all before . 
. . . but you still believe there will always be a need for student pei^ 
sonnel adainlstra'toxs. Bemwber that old saylnffi "Thercr^vill always be 
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an ftifflaiid**? Wtll» Ba«l«id may continue to exlat, but it will navar ba 
tha aaaa aa %dicai tbiit .i||^taaaiit vaa n»da« Juat aa our old oonoapt of 
ftigland ma a ooloaiftl povar is lon^r valid, ao ara our old oonoapta 
of atudant paraonnal vork no longer valid* # 

Student paraonnal' aajr eziat in aoaa foia, but it will not ba 
tlia foxa It la t<W* Conaaquantly, alttaougli sooaone or aoM aaohlna kay ' 
alwaya ba needed to perform certain functiona wa would claaaify aa atudant 
paraonnal functi^nat they will not neoeaaarily ba atudeet paraonnal pro- 
feaaionala«; Ve bava already today, in 1977f nuBaroua traditional atudant 
paraonnal functiona being taken over and adadniatrated affeotiTely by 
people who are not atudant affaire profeaaionala« Marketing people axe 

' taking oyer adaiaaiona* Buaineaa offioea and coaputer people are taking 
over financial aid« Priyate conoema an taking over houaing« < Student 

>a2rtivitiea and the operation of student uniona are boming under the oon^ 



^txol of directora of auxiliary serricea* Career planning ia being 
inoraaalnj^ ooaputeriaed, and general counaallng functiona are being 
perfoxsed by pqrcbology departaenta* How long will it be until your ^ 

Inatitution daoidea or ia forced to have a atudant paraonnal function 

J. • ' ' ' '^f ^ ' ' 

perfoxaed by a non-atudent affjaira pxofeaaipnal b^oauie it ban be dona 
' aore efficiently and more affectively in auch a manner? Xhe point I aa 
bare to make ia that we, ,atudent affaire profeasionala^ muiit adapt to thi 
pr^ant and earning ohangea if we wiah to continue to e^idLat* If 4e are 
apt fatuze-rorimtadr if ve. do j^ot rec€|piite, analyze and prepare for the 
changlrig neada of our^ iftudenta imd inatitutiona, then' %rieiare iiinply 
jpeain^ittiahing ^control of our deatlny and ifa oan ezpedt that othen^putr 
f aide our profeaaioii will alowly b^t eurely reorganize lour funetioxial and c 
..pr<^2taaa to iUlair needa witl^. little, if any, concexh for b^ 



•zistenot* Eran m cunozy examination of inatitutio: 
will zayaal that cooparad with othar aa^anta of tha 
affaira pzobabljrhaa dona th^laaatto prepare for an 
^0|bar ^aaffsanta ^<^f tha inatitution hava planning coobil 
of inatitutional raae^jkrchy curriculua reviaion ooool 
bodia^ vhioh dlractly or Indiractly plan for th^ fut 
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we in atudant ckffidra dona to inaiura our future? 
haya atructurea or bodiea within our dapartmanta vhi 
ajatttnatical^ project our futufea* Perhape ido3^^ 
^' jiavin^ ai^ W the fit^ that noat of Ua dquiio 

yrtl:fair^:.ax^ii^^ bijj^^if|nn l)o be fature ozientei^ 

Xa. the JA*^ two deoadea, atudent affaira d 

■ L ' ^Tr--^^ ■ , • ^ v?*^ • 

ilature^oriiim^V ^ eurviVe* In the par^od oi^'expana 
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hxCr major 'deciaiona typically involved vhich nev\pTO| 
,^rtiich ^ulldlniftaj to oonatructt ^ch qtaff^^to hire, ai 
fX]^d l*^^^ ^e^vez^incre^^mr demrfloda of a larg 
^ hrjlj, ^ ^ ^r\in£^^tk^ not fbreml^i^t ^n our mi^da aa ouv 
o^).iterate^ix^ a^continual flow of atudente and fund 
z^ov in that of tdn^Jalked-about , infrequantly-aerioua: 

: , r • , ' 

^ growth periodV The term no-growth ia not obviously 
allow me to uee the ti^alatlon recently^ supplied by 
Sducat'lon Editor pr the Hew York Timea » He said tha^ 
think ^ the i>eriod ve are now i^ not aa a period of 
a period of contre^stion^ For, aa h^ very aimply and 
out, the two easentiala for growtd^&re no longer in : 
and etudenta^ If ye aa atudent affaira administrate: 
the ramificaiiona of ahor^age^ in theses two easentia: 
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one of hl£^a2^ •ducation 
ft Institutioziy i^tadteit 
Qd project its future. 
Dalttefti^ dep^z^enta 
itteesvand other such 



tii;re. But vhat ha^ 

Ut ^'^JW 




Dipox^^ than not 
bt see aziy reason for 

rxiq^ need to >e 
D since World War II 

0^11^9 to establish 9 

« 

EUid vhich office to 
ger and larger student 
9 mistakes were easily 
ds« However 9 ve are 
sly-considered no-- 

threatenin^^. Hovever t 
^ Edward B. ^ske* 
at pejdiaps ve should 
f no-growth, but as 
i effectively pointed . 

^ady supplys money 
3rs begin to ^consider 
Bd a3reas, ve will very 



quickly realise the need to etudty, analyze and projeot o\xr future rdftea 
' In hl^er education* If en^ollmefat decreases and fuz^ dlalnishy 
'vill be the first to siiffer? Will it be th^ tenured o^ unionized faculty? 
Will it be the upper level fiscal er academic administrators? Or will it 
be the student affaire administrator ^o is involred by definition in 
many activities which are not absolutely necessary to the fWiotioninS of 
the institution? Vhat ve ourselves refer to as extrg^ cuyricular. * 

Obvi^oualyy I am some^tot conoezsied about the continuation of 
our profession^ ' I do not assume that it will continue to eaciat end I 
fixmly believe that there isrS strong possibility that it vlli not exist 
* in its present form in the not too distant future. Consequently 9 I 
chosen to speak here today for three reasons. First, to avaken you to 
the need and importance of incorporating;, planning and projecting in the 
student affairs profession. Second , to acquaint you vith the techniques 
and methodologies of forecasting. And, third, to call your attention to 
some of the preeezit trends and indicators which have signifioanoe for the 
student affairs Mj^iinist rater. ^ 

First, a brief overview of futuristice. The 8tu<|y of the future 
is known by many ziames — Futu^ietics, Future Studies, Future -Be search. 
Technological AseesBment and Forecasting, and others. Simply^ the field 
is the study of those Jmown facts and indicators which allow us to project 
and forecast alternative futures with some degree of reliabiii^. I 
could spend the remainder of ny ^time explaining all the resources and 
techniques presently available for future planning. Ho%rever, i have 
prepared a series of handouts which I will make available to you after 
the program v^ch contain sufficient information to enable you to leazn 
and apply the present research and techniqilfes of future studies to your 
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.ovD 0itumtion8« It is not that important that you know all the metho- 
dologias of for^caBtinff. What is important is that you dSTSlop the 
psrspsotiTs of bsing futxxrs-oriented. When I say that vs must allT^ 
bsooas%aturi8ts, I am not saying that we all need to beoome profecyBional 
f oreoaatars or certified projectors of the futxire. What I mean is that 
vs all need to adojpt a future perspeotlve* Ve need to begin to, examine 
data, developments and trends not Just in regard to their relationship 
to our past perfpziunce or our present situations, but in regard to 
their probable effect on our future situations. Ve need to begin to 
routinely consider the future significance of the information which is 
readily available to us throu^ professional materials and the ooomon 
media* Ve need to not Just acknowledge that such and such will have ^ 
an effect on pur area in the next ten y0ars, but to construct and project 
what that effect will be and to begin to anticipate the possible ooiirses 
of action that will be required of us. I am sure that evexyone in this 
room could list for me five recent events or trends which will have an * 
impact on student affaixs. Te,;t, I am also sure that very few of you 
would be able to then te^l me what ^j^, functional impact of those trends 
or events would-be and how you have prepared to deal with those i>ossible 

^ions. Moreover, I am ceirtain that maxgr of you are legi^^iinately 
so involved in conducting your current^ operations that you have not had 
the inclination or the oppbrtuni*^ to seriously project yoiir future 
^nrironments in li^t of known trends and indicators* Consequently, I 
believe it would be beneficial to review some of the probable developments 
which will have an impact on student affairs* 

I suggest that there are three areas in which' developments 
could have an impact on student affairs* I suggest that we should be 
sensitive to changes in these areas and incorporate such changes in our 
future planning* 

(7) y * r . 



The first sMa is that of Chamtss in MiitionMi PM^i^i^T-nn. Thii ^ 
arsa seams to rsosiTS tha nost attention^ and gansral pablioity* I oall 
TOUT attention to tha follovin^ dsTslopMnts* Tirst, tha daollna in tha 
national birthrate ouat be oonaidered* The decline in fl^ birthrate 
Msns that there vill simply be less people betveen the afes of 18 and 
21 who oould attend oollege* Original projections shoved a deoraaae in 
the rate'^^ef-grovth of college enxollaents in the 70 's^ and a lereling 
in the early 80»s with an inoreaae after 1995* Sovaver, reoent atatiatios 
ahov that the leveling pay have ooourred this, year and that tha decline " 
nay begin next year* Consequently t soae souroesy such aa tha Asarioan 
College Testing Serviorey are forecasting. 21^ fever studanta enrolling 
by 198O9 and the camegle comission on hi^^r education reTlaed their 
estimate for enrollment in I98U down 1*5 million studenta from tha 
projection they made in 1971* The seco|id major 6hange ia the change in 
the pattern of college attendance* In 1 9689 ^ percent of high school 
students* attend^ collage Recantly, however, that percentage has 
dropped to U8 peTOsnt* There seems to be numerous faotora contributing 
to this development yNmt periuips the most sigoificaht is that large nom- 
bers of young people no longer associate upward social mobility with a 
college degree* 

# , Theae two general trends will have a sighificant impact on all 
of our institutions* The lational Center for Education statiatioa reported 
a decline of 2*2 percent in the enrollment of public four-year collegea 
for this past fall and the state of Hew Tork estimates a decline of 20,000 ^ 
students in the state ts public and private colleges during the next 
years* I encourage yoi^ to ezamtna the demographioa in your own states 
to determine what the impact will be on your own institution* 

(8) 
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A third major ohMngt in our national patterns is the rife in 

the median age oi* imerioana. U>w fertilitj and mortality rates in com- 
blaation have r^piulted in a population vhioh will have a larger proportion 
of older people and a smaller propozrtion of the young. This situation, 
oalled "The Craving of inerioa", will increase the median age farom 28.9 
this year to 37 • 3 in 2030 • The number of people over 2$ will continue 
to inoreaae %rtiiie the number in the lS-to-21-*7ea2v-old categoxy will 
decrease • 3y the year 2000, there will be B^% more adults aged 35 to UU ^ 
than at present , and the numbes/of^pe^ple over $$ will be up 27 percent. 
It is also calculated that by 1995? thete will be a 20 percent drop in 
the l8-to-2l|»yeax«*old population from the lerel of 1980. These figures ' 
are not wild-eyed predictions , but projections based on the number of 
births i^ch have already occurred. Consequently, I am sure that you can 
readily see the present and future importance of adult education prograffls 
to thft survival of your institution^. The question is, will student 
services be prepared to provide appropriate' ^laxvices to this important 
and growing eegaent of our population? y 

The second major area ^ere I believe deyelopmrate will haveean 
impact on student affairs is the Community Outside of HiAer Education . 
I call your attention to these develoinents in that area. The first 
development is the ending of the G. I. Bill. The ending of the entitle- 
ment to the G. I. Bill occurred this year for a considerable number of 
veterans. This restated in & 33 percent drop in veteran enrollment. The 
number of veterans losing their entitlement will continue to> increase 
between now and 198O-81. By 1987? the G. I. Bill ap we now know it will 
no longer exist. The second ULevelopment is the decline in employment 
opportunities for college graduates. The supply of college graduates 
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presently •zMedt the demand. The unemployiBeiit rata for college graduates 
hae Inoxeaeed in eaoh of the last three jeair»« The^nuiiber and proppsc^lon 
of oollege graduates in our. society exceeds the number and proportion of 
professional and managerial positional and there is presently no hope 
for expanaion of thoae Joba, Consequently ^ the advantage of college 
graduates on the Job market will decline and the rate of return on t^e 
iBTeatment in a oollege education will alao decline. Inother development 
ia the riae of oonsumeriam and its extension to students. Since 1970, 
more and more students are aa Burning the burden for their college expenses. 
This financing of their education ooupled vlth the national rise of oon- 
sumerism will probably caixae a shift in atudent perspeotive to develop, 
Studente will hegln to opnsider themaelvea aa ouatomera of their oollegea 
and develop a oonaumer relationahip with ttiefr institutiona. Numerous^ 
court oaaea are already pendlxig around the Qountzy where -atudentat 
bel4eving they have not received a full measure for their .money . are 
suing Inatitutiona for reimburaement of their funda. If may n^t be too 
* long before we aee the equiv^ent of oonaumer protection groupa on 
oampua, Numeroua agenoiea of the federal government are already involved 
In the area of oonaumer protection for poat-aeoondazy eduoation, 

A fourth development is the general loss of political support ' 
for higher education, Beoent^^ political support has shifted to other 
forms of post-secondary eduoationt particularly vocationally-oriented pro-- 
gramst and in many stiCtes idien taxpayers have had to choose between a 
new tax and not increaalng funda for hifl^er education t they have chosen 
to not Inbreaae the funds. ' A fifth development In the conmunlty outside 
of hi£^r education is the decline in the relationship of business and 
hi^er education. Where once business went to hig^r education for the 
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training, of its emplcf»08^ . it is hov orgatii&ing its own training programs 
and^^toallj esti^lishihg its own schools vith all the outward signs of 
other colleges — ^ campui^ dontitoriesy etc. Soon several of these compazgr 
schools will prohahly be accredited to award the bachelor* s degree. A 
sixth developoient is the growth of educational benefits in collective 
bargaining agreements. Today some six million workers are covered \j 
negotiated tuition aids , educational leaves, and apprenticeship training 
programs. The inclusion of educational benefits has become one of the 
most significant bargaining trends in the 1970*s. Are your student 
services areas able to service such a constituenpy? Still. another 
development in this area is the ixicreased use of audio-visual media. Per- 
haps it would be beneficial for student affairs areas such as financial 
aid, admissions and others to consider the fact that hlg^ school students 
are oriented to aulo-vlsual media rather than written media* Our society 
at large is increasing the tise of television* cassettes « and film more 
than written media. The importance of this phenomenon should not be 
taken lightly* And the final development in this categoxy is the result 
of changes in the work week. Several parts of the countzy already have 
Industry and government agencies operating on flex-time schedules. The 
four->day work week is indeed possible during the next decade. These 
changes now offer workers more opportunities to attend classes at times 
not possible in the past. Ve in stiident affairs should be prepared to 
offer our services at the times ^^n such a clientele would require them. 

A third area where developments will obviously have an impact 
on our profession is the Qomnunity Within Hi^er IflucatiQH ; I suggest 
you consider the following developments. First to be considered is the 
growth of non- traditional institutions. The growth and expansion of 
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colleges without valle, sattellte oampuses^ and other noxi-tradltional 
foxns of hli^er edi^oatibn should b« studied hy^ student affairs bdmijiistra- \ 
tors. These pro-ams are attraotin^ large ntoibers of adult students 
because they^ offer prograxns and courses tailored to their needs*' Althouj^ 
we may not feel that these programs are our competitors today, they surely 
will be in the near futxire as we all seek to recruit acre adult students. 
It wotdd be to our advantage to learn how they make themselves attractive 
to the non-traditional s^tcdent. , A second developoent is the . growth of 
enrollment of women students. Women increased their j proportion in the 
undergraduate enrollment in the last five years, Aooording to the Census 
Bureau, the number of women aged ^$ to 3U attending college moire than 
doubled, ^diile the number under 25 increased by 30 percent. The Center 
for Education statistics reported that if it weren't for the significant 
increase in the number of women enrolling at all U, S, eolleges and 
universities this paist fall, that the total enrollment would have sub- 
stantially declined and not kept nearly even with the previous year as 
had been reported. In fact, on most campuses, women, now constitute one- 
half of the first-year enrollment. Consequently, student affairs should 
be prepared to serve and retain this very important segment of our studidnt 
bodies. A third development within the higher education community is 
the increased importance of retention programs. In the next ten yean, 
retaining students onqe they have enrolled will probably become on of the 
most crucial challenges to institutions of higher education,, Moreover, 
student affairs could Insure a place for itself in the institutional 
structure if it accepted responsibility for such programs. It is less 1 
costly to retain students than to recruit them and the fact of the matter 
is that in the next decade, one will be very hard put to find extra 
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atudenta'to replace those that drop out or transfer. A fourth development 
in this ana is the growing iaportanoe of adiilt students. In 1975t 3*7 



million adnlta aged 2$ or over reglstarefa for college oourses • . J that 

t 

vaa 3U percent of total college enrolufents.^ This was a. huge Jump from 
the 1.7 million enrollments, or 22 percent of the total, in 1970. ^ 
1980, the Census Bureau estimates, adults could form UO percent of all 
total enrollments. Since the adtdt student is the only possible growth 
market for hij^er education, we had all better learn how to serye this 
new constituency. Finally in this a^rea a development to be considered 
is the rise of vocationa^sm. A sagging ecdnony and a tig^t Job market 
have made students more Tocation)ally-oriented. Students will seek more 
career cctmseling in the next ten years. Our student affairs and 
counseling centers should be prepared for this development. Career 
planning and placement will become one of the most important segments 
of student affairs. 

Futhermoire, I encourage each of you to be on guard against 
possible unpredictable changes in your present environments, what are 
referred to as discontinid.tie8. I believe these will basically result 
from diminished' financial resources as enrollments decline. There will 
be numerous effoxrts to direct resources from student services to other 
areas. There will probably be reorganisations of student affairs offices 
and some forced retr^tnchment. Ve will have to, as never before, be able 
to Justify and demonstrate our viability as a functional element of the 
institution. 

Allow me to sumooiarise in a most simplistic manner those trends 
and developments I have Jtist outlined. 

Our enrollments are declining. Not only will there be less 
potential students as the number of 1 8 to 21 year olds declines but there 

'''' 15. 
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Vill be a smaller percental of that diminl^ed groig> vfaioh will decide 
to attend college « Ei|^ school students vill be motivated to not attfend 
college bjr a lack of Jobs for college graduates |and by a decreasing 
rettim oh ^e investment required to. attend college. This situation 
is intensified by the demise of the 6. I. Bill ajid farther complicated 



by our loss of political 8up|K>rt and the emergence of ^trong competitors 
for the already sccLrce resource of students in the corporate college and 
the non- traditional institution. 

New modes of operation vill be demanded of us as student con-* 
sumerism increases and as the competition to recruit the adult student 
intensifies into all out var. Ve vill have to adjust our vork schedules 
and programs to accommodate students vho vork on flex- time schedules and 
to tap the fertile area of Ibion Bduc^j^^ Benefits. 

The adult student vill be king in hi^ier education during the 
next tventy years and the female student vill truely be queen. Ve must 
learn hov to court these tvo groups. 

yinally, ve vill be faced vith a student body vhioh vill be more 
vocationally oriented than aiay group has been in the, last fifteen years. 
Not only vill ve have to meet the felt needs olf these students , but ve 
vill have to do all ve can to insure that they remain at our Institutions. 
Retention vill be the key to success and for some survival during the 198o's. 

The present state of stress and disorientation, or future shock, 
in our profession is caused, in my opinion, by oxir lack of ^reparation 
for the future. Ve are very much like a tribe of Indians vho resided by 
a river and vhose culture and econoxiQr vas based on that river. The 
tribe flourished for several generations using the river as a base for 
their civilization. Suddenly, one day vithout vaming someone built a 
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daa about thirty miles above the Indian villas and the river dis 

The tribe became disoriented and suffered shattering stress. > Some members % 

6X the tribe deciAid^to stay vhez« Ijbej vere and to cOntinoe as they. 

alvays had anticipating that the ^river would return. S^oie members of the 

tribe went-^ff to^ seek a new. r^er to continue their civilization as it 

always had been except in a new location. Othei^ members of the tribe, 

■> ■ ■ ■ <f 

hbwevert decided to builll a new civilization — based on the old but 

adapted to function in a new enviro/iment • However, this groi;^ could not 

decide %diioh locale to move to and consequently they divided into three 

grxmps. One group went to the mountain forests, another fgrovcp went tp 

the valley prairie, and the third to the shifting desert. The civilizations 

they developed reflected their common backgrotmds but varied tremendously 

according to the challenges knd needs that were pose^by their significantly 

different environments. * 

Sams are being built on the rivers of student affairs admlnistra- 

toA. Some, of these dams have been completed, some are almost complete, 

while others are only beginning to be biiilt. The end product, however, 

will be the same for a\l of us — the river will soon no longer flow. Ve 

must begin to prepare for that time. 
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